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I965-J966  School  AdivUy  Schedule 


OCTOBER 


1 

Friday  _ 

  Primary  Party 

5 

Tuesday 

 -  Literary  Society 

6 

Wednesday 

PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

12 

Tuesday 

_  -_  -  _   -      Teen  Debs 

19 

Tuesday 

T        K.T    A  T~\ 

.                        Jr.  iN.A.D. 

21 

Thursday 

__  KJpen  riouse  tor  Mri/\, 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

29 

Friday  _   

Halloween  Party 

(all  students) 

OVEMBER 

2 

Tuesday 

.  -    .         Literary  Societv 

3 

Wednesday 

PTHA,  8:00  p.m.. 

gym 

5 

Friday  

  End  First  9  Weeks 

9 

Tuesday 

  Teen  Debs 

11 

Thursday 

 Holiday 

15 

Monday  —  _ 

State  Board  of  Education 

16 

Tuesday 

  Jr.  N.A.D. 

19 

Friday 

_  _     Primary  Party 

24 

Wednesday 

  Thanksgiving  Recess, 

noon 

29 

Monday  -  

Classes  Resume,  8:20  a.m. 

DECEMBER 

3-4,  Fri  and  Sat  Meeting  of  the 

Montana  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
14    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

17  Friday    Elk's  Christmas  Party 

18  Saturday    Jr.  N.A.D.  Christmas 

Party 

20  Monday    Christmas  Program 

Rehearsal  7:30  p.m. 

21  Tuesday    Christmas  Program, 

8:00  p.m. 

22  Wednesday         PTHA,   11:00  a.m. 

Christmas  Recess  (noon) 

JANUARY 

3  Monday       Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

4  Tuesday    Literary  Society 

1 1    Tuesday    Teen  Debs 

18    Tuesday    Jr.  N.A.D. 

26    Wednesday    Final  Exams, 

First  Semester 


27 

Thursday 

—    -      -    Final  Exams 

First  Semester 

28 

Friday   

 End  Second  9  Weeks, 

First  Semester 

29 

Saturday 

-  -                Teen  Party 

FEBRUARY 

1 

Tuesday 

-  -  Literary  Societv 

2 

Wednesday 

PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

8 

Tuesday 

.   -       _   _   _  Teen  Debs 

11 

Friday      Gallaudet  Day  (Jr.  N.A.D.) 

15 

Tuesday 

  Jr.  N.A.D. 

25 

Friday     _  _ 

Primary  Party 

RIARCH 

1 

i  uesday 

.   _  Literary  Society 

2 

Wednesday 

PTHA,  8:00  p.m., 

gym 

8 

Tuesday 

__             Teen  Debs 

15 

Tuesday 

_               Jr.  N.A.D. 

18 

Friday 

  Primary  Party 

19 

Saturday 

  Teen  Party 

25 

Friday  

End  Third  9  Weeks 

29 

Tuesday 

 Literary  Societv 

APRIL 

6 

Wednesday 

Easter  Recess  (noon) 

Parents  Day,  8:20  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

12 

Tuesday  __  - 

Classes  Resume  8:20  a.m. 

19 

Tuesday  

 Teen  Debs 

26 

Tuesday 

_„_Jr.  N.A.D. 

29 

Friday  

Arbor  Day  (Teen  Debs) 

MAY 

3 

Tuesday  — 

_  Literary  Society 

10 

Tuesday 

__   -  Teen  Debs 

20 

Friday   

Jr.  N.A.D.  Outing 

21 

Saturday 

_  Spring  Picnic  (Rotating 

Classes) 

28 

Saturday 

Spring  Picnic  (Non  Rotat- 

ing Classes) 

30 

Monday 

 Holidav 

31 

Tuesday  

Final  Exams,  2nd  Sem. 

JUNE 
1 

Wednesday 

____  Final  Exams,  Second 

Semester 

2 

Thursday 

  End  Fourth  9  Weeks, 

and  Second  Semester 


Audiogram  .  .  .  Can  Only  Tell  Half 

Of  fhe  Story 

By  RICHARD  F.  KRUG 

Director,  Dallas  Pilot  Institute  for  the  Deaf 


My  purpose  is  not  to  review  with  you  excit- 
ing new  research,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to 
discuss  interesting  theories  related  to  audi- 
ology.  Instead,  I  propose  to  present  to  you,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  several  pleas.  Most  often, 
we  as  professional  people  are  so  wrapped  up 
in  our  own  professional  journals  looking  to  re- 
search to  answer  some  of  our  many  vexing 
problems  that  we  fail  to  look  at  our  fellow 
workers,  our  patients,  and  the  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  as  human  beings  with  certain 
basic  feelings,  abilities,  and  limitations.  The 
plea  I  make  to  you  as  professional  workers  in 
the  field  of  speech  and  hearing  disorders  deals 
exclusively  with  the  feelings,  abilities,  and 
limitations  of  both  the  child  with  whom  you 
may  be  working,  and  the  feelings,  abilities,  and 
limitations  of  the  professional  persons  provid- 
ing the  training  and  guidance. 

My  first  plea  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
speech  therapists,  and  will  be  based  upon  many 
discussions  with  speech  therapists  working  with 
acoustically  handicapped  children. 

My  second  plea  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  based  upon  the  problem 
confronting  the  teacher  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  educate  the  deaf  child. 

My  third  plea  will  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  acoustically  handicapped  child  who  is,  initi- 
ally a  victim  of  circumstances  with  regard  to  his 
acoustic  handicap.  Unfortunately,  the  child  is 
often  found  to  be  additionally  handicapped 
by  the  results  of  unsound  professional  advice. 

My  fourth  plea  is  on  behalf  of  the  parents 
of  acoustically  handicapped  children,  and  »s 
based  upon  contacts  with  parents  over  the 
course  of  years. 


To  prevent  as  much  misunderstanding  as 
possible,  the  group  of  acoustically  handicap- 
ped children  will  be  further  defined. 

When  I  speak  of  the  deaf,  I  mean  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  hearing  loss  so  severe  it 
precludes  learning  our  language  through  hear- 
mg.  Further,  the  loss  is  so  severe  it  prevents 
the  individuals  from  obtaining  an  education 
through  aural  communication  either  with  or 
without  a  hearing  aid. 

When  I  speak  of  the  hard  of  hearing,  I 
mean  those  individuals  who  either  with  or  with- 
out a  hearing  aid,  can  learn  to  communicate 
orally  through  their  residual  hearing. 

The  deafened  are  those  who  have  learned 
through  audition,  to  communicate  orally,  but 
who  have  incurred  a  hearing  loss  so  severe  that 
now  the  reception  of  oral  communication  is 
impossible  through  hearing. 

To  whom  are  the  pleas  directed?  The  pleas 
are  directed  to  the  person  I  will  call  a  Consult- 
ant (or  Mr.  C.) .  I  shall  use  the  term  Consult- 
ant to  include  all  persons  who  confer  with 
parents  and  provide  them  with  educational 
management  or  guidance  of  acoustically  handi- 
capped children.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be 
an  audiologist  or  a  medical  doctor;  in  others  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  speech  therapist,  director, 
or  the  classroom  teacher  who  is  interested  in 
handicapped  children.  My  concern  is  not  with 
the  title  of  the  position,  but  rather  with  the 
activity  of  the  individual.  So  if  you  confer  with 
parents  regarding  the  educational  placement 
and  management  of  an  acoustically  handicap- 
ped child,  the  following  pleas  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  you. 
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If  the  analysis  at  discussions  with  speech 
therapists  is  correct,  the  plea  of  the  speech 
therapist  to  the  consultant  can  be  summarized 
something  like  this: 

Please  don't  send  me  a  child  without  lan- 
guage. My  training  has  been  geared  to  re- 
educating the  speech  of  those  with  defective 
but  usually  near  adequate  communication 
skills.  My  training  has  been  based  upon  work- 
ing with  children  who  have  developed  their 
communication  skills  through  hearing — im  - 
perfect  though  the  hearing  be. 

Please  don't  send  me  a  deaf  child  to  educate. 
Even  though  I  may  have  had  course  work  in 
speech  development  for  the  deaf,  and  special 
materials  and  techniques  for  the  deaf,  I  do  not 
operate  in  a  classroom  situation  and  therefore 
cannot  devote  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to 
train  a  deaf  child. 

I  am  trained  to  deal  with  the  oral  aspects  of 
the  child's  developing  language  system.  I  am 
not  expected  to  initiate  such  development  in 
the  deaf  child.  Nor  am  I  expected  to  teach 
him  to  read  and  write.  Furthermore,  I  am  not 
expected  to  teach  the  deaf  child  the  academic 
subject  material  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools.  And  all  of  these  things  the  deaf  child 
must  have  .  .  .  and  they  must  come  through 
specialized  instruction.  Don't  send  me  a  deaf 
child,  for  his  major  problem  is  not  one  of  lack 
of  speech,  but  more  importantly,  a  problem  ot 
having  no  language  .  .  .  and  speech  and  Ian 
guage  are  not  the  same  thing. 

As  a  speech  therapist,  I  implore  of  you,  Mr. 
Consultant,  do  send  to  me  the  acoustically 
handicapped  child  with  the  expectation  of 
having  him  develop  adequate  communication 
skills.  For  when  you  refer  a  deaf  child  to  me 
alone,  two  things  most  often  happen:  First, 
you  present  to  me  a  task  with  which  I  cannot 
possibly  deal  on  an  outpatient  basis  .  .  .  and 
sometimes,  the  task  almost  completely  over- 


whelms me.  Secondly,  by  sending  the  deaf 
child  to  me  you  are  preventing  him  from  ob- 
taining training  from  persons  better  equipped 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  they  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  with  the  child,  better  equipped 
in  terms  of  teaching  material  and  special  class- 
room equipment. 

The  above  plea  on  behalf  of  the  speech  ther- 
apists, I  feel,  is  a  rather  accurate  summary  of 
the  feelings  which  have  been  expressed  to  me 
by  speech  therapists  themselves. 

Speech  therapists  are  not  the  only  group  of 
individuals  pleading  for  realistic  educational 
and  therapeutic  guidance  for  children.  Teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  join,  and  their  pleading  can  be 
summarized  in  the  following  manner.  For  they 
say: 

Please  don't  send  to  my  classroom  a  hard 
of  hearing  child  who  has  a  good  command  of 
language.  My  training  has  been  geared  to 
learning  how  to  train  and  educate  the  child 
who  exhibits  no  communication  skills  other 
than  informal  and  non-conventional  gestures. 
To  send  to  me  a  hard  of  hearing  child  with 
language  skills  already  developed  is  to  present 
me  with  real  problems.  First,  you  are  asking 
me  to  engage  in  two  completely  different  types 
of  classroom  training  situations.  One  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  deaf  child.  Second,  you  are 
asking  me  to  devote  much  of  my  time  to  help 
a  child  who  already  has  developed,  through 
hearing,  an  adequate  system  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  time  is  so  desperately  needed  by 
the  deaf  child  with  little  or  no  verbal  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Consultant,  please  do  send  to  me  the 
young  child  who  has  failed  to  develop  oral 
communication,  and  upon  whom  you  have 
now  placed  a  hearing  aid.  Please  do  send  to  me 
the  young  child  who  has  no  oral  communi- 
cation, and  who,  with  a  new  hearing  aid,  may 
now  be  classified  audiometrically  as  hard  of 
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hearing.  Please  send  to  me  these  children,  for 
operationally,  they  are  still  deaf,  and  they  need 
help  to  develop  a  language  system  and  oral 
communication. 

Please,  Mr.  Consultant,  consider  the  child's 
present  facility  in  oral  communication  as  more 
important  than  the  residual  hearing  loss  as 
evaluated  while  wearing  a  hearing  aid.  It  may 
be  true  that  with  the  hearing  aid  the  child  is 
now  able  to  hear  the  speech  of  others  to  a 
great  degree  .  .  .  but  also  recognize,  Mr. 
Consultant,  that  today  he  has  no  language  or 
speech.  And  the  hearing  aid  will  not,  over- 
night, allow  the  development  of  speech  .  .  . 
and  for  several  reasons.  Not  all  acoustically 
handicapped  children  want  to  hear.  We  have  to 
teach  the  deaf  child  that  this  intrusion  of  new 
sounds  into  his  world  of  silence  can  have 
meaning.  We  have  to  teach  him  that  the  ap- 
parent confusion  of  unwanted  sound  can  be- 
come meaningful  and  that  understanding  the 
source  and  intent  of  sound  will  allow  him  to 
operate  m.ore  effectively  in  his  environment. 
Language  and  speech,  Mr.  Consultant,  do  not 
develop  in  2  hours,  2  days,  nor  within  2  weeks 
after  a  child  is  exposed  to  amplified  sound. 
With  deaf  children,  results  are  usually  evident 
only  after  a  year  or  two  of  continuous  ex- 
posure and  training. 

Please,  Mr.  Consultant,  send  me  the  deaf 
child  as  early  as  possible:  wishful  thinking  is  a 
heartbreaking  substitute  for  practical  training. 
Time  is  short,  and  the  task  is  great  .  .  .  so  let 
rne  start  early  with  the  deaf  child,  and  let  the 
speech  therapist  start  early  with  the  hard  of 
hearing  child. 

The  plea  of  the  speech  therapist  and  the 
oiea  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  can  be  easily 
heard,  for  the  members  of  both  groups  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  vocal,  but  the  plea  of  the 
child  with  a  severe  hearing  loss  is  not  clearly 
audible.  There  is,  nonetheless,  a  real  plea,  and 


if  I  may  transmit  this  plea  to  you,  it  would  be 
much  like  this: 

Above  all,  Mr..  Consultant,  don't  indulge  in 
unrealistic  hopes  and  wishful  thinking.  Look 
at  the  facts. 

Please  disagree  with  my  parents  when  it  is 
evident  they  fail  to  understand  the  significance 
and  ramifications  of  my  hearing  loss.  Disagree 
with  parents,  Mr.  C,  and  speak  up  for  me 
.  .  .  for  I  cannot  speak  for  myself.  Don't  let 
my  parents  sacrifice  my  chance  for  maximum 
achievement  simply  because  they  fail  to  under- 
stand what  a  hearing  loss  means.  Don't  feel  as 
if  you  have  done  enough  when  you  have  only 
talked  to  my  parents,  because  your  real  job  is 
to  change  their  unrealistic  attitudes  toward  me 
and  my  handicap. 

Please  don't  compromise,  Mr.  C,  don't 
settle  for  second  best  when  discussing  my  edu- 
cation and  training  with  my  parents.  Inform 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  what  you  know 
is  best  for  me.  I  know  the  final  decisions  are 
up  to  your  parents  .  .  .  but  please  do  your 
best  to  influence  them  .  .  .  for  my  sake.  Re- 
member, Mr.  C,  in  the  countless  millions  of 
years  this  world  has  been  in  existence,  you  and 
I  live  only  once  .  .  .  and  for  a  fleeting  short 
time.  What  time  and  effort  and  opportunity  is 
lost  to  me  now,  is  lost  forever  .  .  .  never  to 
be  regained.  And  since  I  am  handicapped,  I 
can't  afford  to  waste  or  lose  a  single  hour  of 
my  precious  childhood. 

I  am  a  deaf  child,  Mr.  C,  so  won't  you  try 
to  impress  upon  my  parents  the  importance  ot 
a  system  of  communication.  I  want  to  tell  my 
parents  about  things  I  see  and  do  and  feel.  I 
need  a  means  of  conveying  this  information  to 
them.  Some  of  my  deaf  friends  are  proficient 
at  lipreading  .  .  .  but  I  may  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate. Some  can  develop  intelligible  speech 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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by  J.  WILLIAM  LENTH 

Year  of  Transition  (Numbere  2) 


In  a  short  time  parents  will  be  receiving  the 
report  cards  for  the  first  nine  v/eeks  grade 
period.  There  has  been  a  small  change  in  the 
form  for  the  report  cards  of  the  intermediate 
and  advanced  students.  This  change  is  directed 
at  keeping  the  parents  better  informed  of  their 
son's  or  daughter's  progress  and  placement  in 
the  academic  program. 

Too  frequently  I  have  found  that  parents 
are  unaware  of  the  actual  grade  level  of  their 
children.  Some  parents  think  that  since  their 
child  has  been  in  school  for  six  years,  he  or 
she  is  functioning  at  the  sixth  grade  level. 
Many  parents  do  not  realize  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  their  child's  performance  from  one 
subject  to  the  other.  This  all  too  often  results 
in  bewilderment  and  astonishment  when  the 
parent  eventually  learns  the  truth. 

Following  each  academic  subject  there  will 
be  a  number.  This  number  will  indicate  the  act- 
ual grade  level  of  the  subject  and  the  text  be- 
ing used  for  that  subject.  The  student's  own 
achievement  in  a  subject  will  closely  approxi- 
mate this  number.  If  the  subject,  Reading, 
is  followed  by  a  5,  then  the  text  is  a  fifth  grade 
reader,  the  work  given  the  class  IS  fifth  grade, 
and  the  students  in  the  class  began  the  school 
year  with  a  reading  achievement  score  near  the 
fifth  grade  level. 

From  this  small  change  it  is  hoped  that  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  a  student  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  parents.  As  a  student  at- 
tends school  over  a  number  of  years,  parents 
can  see  how  much  progress  is  made  from  year 
to  year.  For  some,  the  gain  may  be  a  year  or 
more.  For  others,  the  gain  may  be  so  slight 


that  it  is  barely  noticeable.  No  matter  what 
gitn  is  made,  we  believe  parents  have  the  right 
to  know  as  accurately  and  completely  as  pos- 
sible the  progress  a  student  makes  in  school. 

Sfafe  Education  Board  To  Meet  Here 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Regents  of  Montana  University  have  schedu- 
led their  November  meeting  at  our  school. 
The  board  will  meet  here  for  one  day  then 
travel  north  to  continue  their  meeting  at 
Northern  Montana  College  at  Havre.  Their 
meeting  here  on  Monday  the  15  th  will  be 
concerned  primarily  with  affairs  of  our  school. 
A  complete  tour  of  our  facilities  is  planned 
:\nd  board  members  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  classroom  work  of  our  children. 

Representative  Bardenouve  Visits  School 

Representative  Francis  Bardenouve,  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the 
last  legislature,  was  a  visitor  at  our  school  re- 
cently. Mr.  Bardenouve  discussed  needs  and 
future  plans  for  the  school  with  Superinten- 
dent McDowell  and  spent  several  hours  tour- 
ing the  school. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  visits  Represent- 
ative Bardenouve  has  made  to  our  school  dur- 
ing the  past  six  or  eight  years.  He  is  most  in- 
terested in  education  and  legislation  dealing 
with  schools. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 
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Edward  Czernicki,  Printing  Instructor 

PUBLISHED  monthly  during  the  school  year  by  the 
deaf  boys  at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana as  second  class  matter.  Subscription  price:  50  cents  a 
year  in  advance.  Address  all  communication  and  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader,  Great  Falls, 
Montana    5940  L 
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Building  Projects 

Late  in  September,  the  state  government 
sold  revenue  bonds  of  a  sufficient  amount  to 
finance  a  variety  of  building  and  improvement 
projects  througbout  the  state.  The  financing 
of  these  bonds  and  the  authorization  for  the 
various  projects  were  authorized  by  laws  pas- 
sed by  the  last  legislature. 

Our  school  has  several  projects  included  in 
the  over-all  program.  They  are: 

1.  Extension  of  the  sprinkler  system  to  give 
complete  protection  to  all  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing. 

2.  Installation  of  fire  hydrants  on  the  east 
side  of  our  buildings. 

3.  Enclosing  of  porches  on  the  vocational 
and  classroom  buildings,  and  construction  of 
connecting  passageways  to  the  main  building. 

4.  Additional  lighting  in  the  classroom 
building  and  conversion  to  steam  heating. 

5.  Repair  and  remodeling  of  boiler  house 
entrance. 

6.  Building  addition  to  the  front  of  the 
main  school  building  to  house  offices,  hospital, 
meeting  rooms,  and  living  quarters  for  the 
nurse  and  matron. 

Architects  and  engineers  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  these  various  projects  and  plans 
are  being  completed.  We  anticipate  that  actual 
work  on  some  of  these  projects  can  be  started 
this  coming  spring. 

Tronscribing  for  the  Blind 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  revised  and  expanded  list  in  print  and 
braille  of  volunteers  who  produce  books.  By 
referring  to  the  current  list  it  is  possible  for 
blind  readers  to  know  who  in  what  state  can 
produce  braille,  large  type,  disc,  or  tape,  and 
where  to  write  to  find  out  what  books  have 
been  transcribed. 

Other  publications  available  from  the  Divi- 
sion for  the  Blind  are: 


General  Information 

Books  for  the  Blind.  A  pamphlet  of  general 
information  about  the  whole  program  writ- 
ten by  Howard  Haycraft. 

Catalogs  and  Booklists 

Braille: 

Press-braille,  1962-63.  Print  and  Braille. 

Recorded  Books: 

Talking  Books,  1962-63.  Print 

Magnetic  Tape,  1962.  Large  type 

Booklist: 

Reading  for  Profit,  an  annotated  list  of  select- 
ed press-braille  books,  talking  books,  and 
books  on  magnetic  tape.  January  1963. 
Large  type  and  braille. 

WANTED-SUMMER  TEACHERS 

The  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Box  536.  Kalispell,  Montana,  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  following  positions  at  its 
1966  Summer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind  to  be 
held  in  Bozeman  for  a  period  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  beginning  June  19  or  26.  Applicants 
should  give  at  least  three  references.  Director; 
School  Hostess;  Orientation  Instructor;  and 
instructors  in  such  courses  as  braille,  typewrit- 
ing, handwriting,  home  economics,  loom  weav- 
ing, woodworking,  and  small  hand  crafts 
such  as  ceramics,  leather,  knitting,  etc.  Ap- 
plicants should  be  qualified  to  teach  at  least 
two  subjects,  or  be  able  to  assume  nursing  du- 
ties. Applications  for  Director  should  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  January  5,  1966.  Appli- 
cations for  other  positions,  by  March  1. 
Applications  and  requests  for  additional  in- 
f  rmation  should  be  sent  to  the  above  address. 

Legion  Cites 

Employers  of  Handicapped 

Th"  Legion  announcement  said  the  school 
ployment  of  the  handicapped  was  awarded  this 
year  to  the  school  board  at  Whitlash  in  north- 
central  Montana. 
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The  Legion  announcement  said  the  school 
board  has  in  its  employ  a  blind  teacher,  Paul 
Newman. 

The  Blue  Print  and  Letter  Co.,  Great  Falls, 
won  a  citation  as  the  outstanding  employer  for 
hiring  the  handicapped. 

Forty  Montana  Legion  posts  received  re- 
cognition from  the  Legion's  National  Ameri- 
canism Commission  for  service  to  their  com- 
munities the  past  year. 

— The  Great  Falls  Tribune 

New  Teachers  Join 
MSDB  Faculty 

Mrs.  Mildred  Stafne  is  teaching  junior  high 
at  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
She  attended  Teachers'  College  in  Minot, 
North  Dakota,  had  extension  courses  from 


Mrs.  Mildred  Staj  ne 


Dickinson,  North  Dakota,  and  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  from  the  College 
of  Great  Falls,  with  a  major  in  Education  and 
minor  in  Social  Studies.  She  taught  schools  in 
North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

This  past  summer  she  attended  the  LJniver  • 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  took  Special  Education 
courses  for  teaching  the  visually  handicapped. 


Mr.  Bowling  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Deaf  this  year.  He  is  teaching 
language  and  civics  to  the  high  school  students 
and  is  also  a  supervisor  for  the  Junior  and 
Senior  boys. 


Mr.  Wallace  Bowling 


Living  and  working  in  Montana  is  a  new 
experience  for  Mr.  Bowling.  He  was  born  in 
Durham,  North  Carolina  end  leceived  his 
high  school  education  there. 

From  1960  to  1964  he  attended  the  LJniver- 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where 
he  majored  in  English. 

Desiring  to  work  with  deaf  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  Bowling  underwent  the  teacher  training 
program  at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Morganton  during  the  school  year, 
1964-1965. 

Although  he  misses  his  native  state,  Mr. 
Bowling  says  that  he  is  glad  to  be  at  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  successful  year  of  teach- 
ing and  supervising. 

Miss  Wheeler  came  to  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  from  Murdo,  South 
Dakota. 
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She  graduated  from  Augustana  College  in 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  where  she  received 
her  training  for  teaching  the  deaf. 

She  is  teaching  reading,  language,  and  math- 
ematics in  the  intermediate  grades. 


\  I  ss  Diane  Wheeler 


Miss  Wheeler  has  enjoyed  meeting  the 
friendly  people  of  Montana,  and  she  is  certain 
that  she  will  enjoy  teaching  here. 

Faculty  Members  Attend 
Summer  School 

This  summer  I  found  myself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  teacher's  desk  when  I  became  a 
student  at  San  Francisco  State  College.  This 
college  has  a  Department  of  Special  Education 
which  includes  classes  for  teaching  the  blind. 
I  took  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind  which 
includes  gathering  and  learning  to  use  materi- 
als and  equipment  especially  for  the  Blind.  I 
also  took  Advanced  Problems  for  the  Blind 
which  was  a  study  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  met  by  blind  persons  as  they  learn  to 
live  in  a  sighted  world.  There  were  many 
teachers  of  the  blind  attending  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries were  also  represented.  It  was  a  most  inter  - 


esting and  informative  experience  to  mingle 
with  so  many  people  from  so  many  different 
places. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  topics, 
both  in  class  and  out,  were  the  three  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  school  programs  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  These  programs  are:  the  re- 
source room  in  which  the  blind  children  attend 
classes  in  public  schools  but  have  a  special 
room  with  a  special  teacher  to  help  them  with 
problems  and  materials.  The  itinerant  pro- 
gram in  which  the  children  attend  public 
schools  and  a  special  teacher  checks  on  them 
and  provides  materials  and  equipment  for 
them.  The  residential  school  in  which  the  chil- 
dren live  and  attend  classes  in  a  school  just  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  There  were  advant- 


Miss  Mary  Louise  Kennedy 

ages  and  disadvantages  discussed  for  ail  three 
programs.  For  the  resource  and  itinerant  pro- 
grams some  of  the  advantages  are,  the  children 
live  at  home,  they  are  taught  exactly  the  same 
things  other  children  in  their  communities  are 
taught,  and  they  learn  to  cope  with  problems 
of  living  in  a  sighted  world  at  an  earlier  age. 
But  the  disadvantages  include,  they  are  often 
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not  accepted  socially,  cannot  compete  in  en- 
ough areas  and  develop  an  inferior  feeling,  and 
sometimes  because  of  their  physical  slowness 
they  are  identified  with  the  mentally  slow  chil 
dren.  The  arguments  for  the  residential  school 
are  mostly  that  everything  is  prepared  with 
the  visual  defect  in  mind.  Materials^  equipment 
and  activities  are  planned  with  the  lack  of  sight 
in  mind.  The  major  disadvantage  is  the  chil- 
dren have  to  live  away  from  home.  It  was 
generally  concluded  that  all.  three  programs 
have  their  special  place  and  the  individual 
child  and  situation  has  to  be  considered  ex- 
tensively before  the  true  value  of  the  program 
to  the  child  can  be  decided.         ,  _ 

— Ma:ry  Louise  Kennedy 


This  past  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  one  of  ninety  to  attend  the  Summer 
Institute  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  at  Smith 
College  and  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in 


Mrs.  Mary  Woerner 


Northampton,  Massachusetts.  I  took  Methods 
of  Teaching  Language  to  the  Deaf  and  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  These 
courses  were  taught  by  two  of  the  regular 
teachers  at  Clarke  School.  I  feel  I  have  gained 


a  great  deal  that  will  help  me  in  my  future 
association  with  the  deaf. 

Clarke  School  is  one  of  the  oldest  school  for 
teaching  deaf  children  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  celebrate  its  one  hundredth  year  in 
1967.  They  employ  the  oral  method  of  in- 
struction exclusively.  I  was  glad  to  observe 
this  method.  I  can  now  see  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  both  methods. 

Clarke  School  is  typical  New  England, 
having  a  large  rolling  campus  with  many  lovely 
old  vine  covered  brick  buildings.  The  atmos- 
phere is  of  the  highest  integrity.  All  in  all  it 
was  a  wonderful  opportunity  which  was  made 
possible  by  a  traineeship  under  Public  Law 
88-164  through  our  State  Department  of 
Special  Education. 

— Mary  Woerner 

Audiogram  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
.  .  .  but  perhaps  I  am  not  one  of  these.  I 
implore  of  you,  Mr.  C,  if  I  fail  in  my  attempt 
to  develop  intelligible  oral  communication, 
convince  my  parents  to  accept  manual  com- 
munication as  a  tool  for  my  education.  For  I 
shall  never  forgive  you  for  sentencing  me  to 
solitary  confinement  within  myself  if  you  fail 
to  provide  for  me  a  means  of  escape  through 
some  methods  of  communicating. 

Another  thing  I  ask  of  you,  Mr.  C,  please 
impress  upon  my  parents  the  importance  of 
a  hearing  aid  even  though  I  am  deaf.  I  know 
I  cannot  understand  speech  through  hearing 
alone  even  though  it  is  highly  amplified  by  a 
hearing  aid.  But  I  do  find  that  when  I  com- 
bine even  the  faintest  auditory  cues  with  my 
lipreading  skill,  I  am  better  able  to  receive  oral 
communication. 

A  final  thing  I  ask  of  you,  Mr.  C,  try  to  stop 
my  parents  from  wasting  precious  money,  ef- 
fort and  time.  Sometimes  they  run  from  pillar 
to  post  looking  for  a  miracle  to  make  me  hear. 
I  don't  know  what  they  expect  to  find  .  .  , 
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but  I  do  know  that  I  resent  everyone  pushing 
and  probing,  and  peering  and  squirting  and 
blowing  into  my  ears  and  mouth  .  .  .  and 
•  r-ubbing  and  exercising  and  twisting  and  jerk- 
ing everything  from  my  head  to  my  toes.  Not 
only  have  I  become  resentful  ...  I  have 
become  hateful  of  anything  that  resembles  a 
'  linic  or  doctor's  office  .  .  .  and  I  am  fearful 
' .  of  anyone  who  even  looks  as  if  he  was  about  to 
pounce  upon  my  ears. 

In  short,  Mr.  C,  I  am  a  human  being  .  .  . 
with  feelings,  abilities  and  limitations,  and 
since  I  am  a  deaf  child,  I  cannot  speak  on  my 
own  behalf  ...  I  need  your  help. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  state  briefly  the 
plea  of  the  parents  of  an  acoustically  handi- 
capped child.  If  review  of  parents'  attitudes 
and  comments  can  serve  as  a  reliable  index,  the 
plea  of  the  parent  can  be  summarized  in  this 
manner: 

Please,  Mr.  Consultant,  be  honest  with  me. 
Base  your  suggestions  and  recommendations 
for  the  training  and  education  of  my  child  up- 
on fact  .  .  .  and  not  upon  prejudice.  Look 
at  the  facts  you  ai;d  your  professional  associ- 
ates have  accumulated,  and  then  interpret 
them  to  me  in  a  manner  I  can  understand. 

Please  help  me  to  become  a  parent  who 
understands  the  implications  and  ramifications 
of  a  hearing  loss.  Keep  after  me  .  .  .  for 
sometimes  I  resist  your  ideas  .  .  .  resist 
change  .  .  .  but  I  secretly  and  sometimes 
openly  express  a  wish  for  things  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Tell  me  what  limitations  are  imposed 
upon  my  child  because  of  his  hearing  loss.  Tell 
me  how  our  family  can  learn  to  communicate 
more  easily  with  our  deaf  child. 

Please  don't  feel  afraid  to  step  on  my  toes 
.  .  .  sometimes  I  need  to  be  jolted  .  .  .  and 
to  be  honest,  Mr.  C,  I  began  seriously  think- 
ing about  the  many  things  you  said  only  after 
your  forceful  comments  and  accurate  observ- 
ations hit  me  squarely  between  the  eyes. 


I  want  you  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade,  Mr. 
Consultant,  but  don't  be  discourteous.  Don't 
be  cold,  aloof  or  cruel  to  me  simply  to  satisfy 
your  own  personal  needs  or  ego.  I  have  en- 
ough trouble  as  it  is.  I  need  someone  in  whom 
I  find  understanding  for  the  many  problems 
and  questions  facing  me  as  my  child  grows. 
While  it  is  true  I  shall  lean  heavily  upon  you 
during  the  early  years  of  my  child's  training 
and  education,  you  will  find  that  I  too  can 
grow  in  knowledge  and  understanding.  And 
then  someday  I  shall  be  in  position  of  helping 
you  in  your  work  with  parents  who  have  only 
recently  discovered  that  their  young  child  is 
deaf. 

Clearly  point  out  to  me,  Mr.  C,  the  way  I 
must  go  to  provide  the  finest  educational  op- 
portunities available  for  my  acoustically  handi- 
capped child.  I  may  not  be  able  to  make  all  the 
necessary  adjustments  because  of  other  familv 
obligations  .  .  .  but  I  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  best. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Consultant,  if  you  are 
honest  with  me  and  point  out  to  me  the  proper 
path  and  goals  for  my  acoustically  handicap- 
ped child.  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you 
for  your  help  .  .  .  for  in  the  entire  world 
there  are  only  a  few  people  who  have  real 
interest  in  my  child  .  .  .  and  you  are  one  of 
them. 

"Well  now"  you  may  ask,  'Vhat  does  all 
this  add  up  to?"  Reading  between  the  lines  of 
the  pleas  of  the  speech  therapist,  the  teacher 
of  the  deaf,  the  acoustically  handicapped  child, 
and  the  parent,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  be  co- 
gnizant of  many  things  when  advising  parents 
in  the  management  of  their  child.  Not  only 
must  we  be  cognizant  of  the  clinical  or  audio- 
logical  aspects  of  the  hearing  loss,  but  in  ad- 
dition, we  must  pay  close  attention  to  the 
practical  or  performance  aspect  of  the  in- 
dividual. 
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For  instance,  to  consider  only  the  audio- 
metric  results  fails  to  acknowledge  the  effects 
of:  (a)  the  age  of  onset;  (b)  the  home  in- 
fluence, whether  it  be  adverse  or  advantage- 
ous to  development  to  communication  skills; 
(c)  the  degree  to  which  a  child  utilizes  his 
residual  hearing;  (d)  the  efficiency  of  oral 
communication  in  meeting  daily  requirements; 
and  (e)  the  individual's  past  training  and 
specialized  education. 

Recommendations  based  only  upon  ob- 
servation of  the  child's  apparent  inability  to 
make  use  of  sound  lets  the  door  wide  open 
for  a  failure  to  develop  a  system  of  oral  com- 
munication. Certainly,  assuming  that  a  child 
is  deaf  solely  upon  the  basis  of  his  failure  to 
develop  language  skills  is  ignoring  the  well 
established  concept  of  differential  diagnosis. 

In  short,  audiological  test  results  are  only 
half  the  story.  The  actual  performance  of  the 
child  and  referral  to  the  proper  professional 
person  for  training  is  the  other  half.  Parent 
counseling  based  solely  upon  the  audiogram, 
or  child  management  based  upon  only  in- 
formal observation  of  the  child,  is  simply  wish- 
ful thinking  on  the  part  of  the  consultant.  Un- 
sound, inappropriate  recommendations  by  the 
professional  can  be  viewed  by  the  parents  as 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  by  the  child  as  sheer 
robbeiy  of  his  potential. 

Recognition  of  Tocfual  Forms 
By  Sighted  and  Blind  Subjects 

By  Anne  G.  Ewart  and  Frances  M.  Carp 

American  Journal  of  Psychology.  1963,  76, 
488-491.  Thirty  blind  subjects  and  30  sighted 
controls  were  tested  for  tactual  recognition  on 
eight  perceptual  forms.  The  task  was  to  select 
one  of  four  blocks  which  was  identical  to  the 
test  block.  Neither  group  differences  nor 
interaction  effects  between  performance  on 
the  test,  vision,  IQ,  and  CA  were  found. 
There  was,  however,  a  significant  interaction 
between  IQ  and  vision  in  blind  subjects.  High 


IQ's  were  superior  to  low  IQ's  in  blind  and 
sighted  subjects.  That  visual  imagery  is  not  a 
critical  factor  in  form  recognition  was  con- 
firmed. 

— Reprinted  from  Exceptional  Children 


Classroom  Chatter 

from  Department  of  the  Blind 


Primary  News 

We  have  a  new  pupil  in  our  second  grade.  He 
is  Randy  Christiansen  who  came  here  from  Tucson, 
Arizona.  With  him  in  the  second  grade  we  have 
Wendy  Krogfoss  of  Great  Falls  and  John  McCul- 
loch  of  Neihart. 

Johnny  had  an  exciting  story  to  tell  us  about 
his  father  helping  look  for  the  bears  that  wrecked 
some  cabins  near  Neihart.  His  father  is  Assistant 
Forest  Ranger  there.  We  also  read  the  newspaper 
articles  about  it. 

Vicki  Burgett  of  Butte  and  Chucky  Laib  of  Bil- 
lings are  in  the  first  grade.  They  are  both  start- 
ing to  learn  to  read  words  and  sentences. 

The  two  primary  rooms  had  their  first  party  on 
the  first  of  October.  Miss  Kenn  dy  was  in  charge 
of  it  along  with  her  upper  grade  helpers.  Games,  a 
surprise  for  each,  and  lunch  made  it  fun  for  all. 

We  are  waiting  for  a  nice  day  to  take  a  science 
trip  around  the  yard.  The  leaves  are  beginning  to 
fall  before  they  get  to  turn  many  colors.  We  will 
look  for  many  kinds  of  leaves,  pine  cones,  mush- 
rooms, and  insects.  We  will  listen  for  birds. 

Miss  Koetitz  brought  some  shells  to  school  for 
us  to  see.  Mrs.  Vasichek  brought  a  pomegranate. 
We  tasted  the  seeds. 

— Mrs.  Vasichek's  Class 
News 

Ellen  Policy,  a  senior  student  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  has  transferred  to  Forsyth 
High  School  so  that  she  may  finish  her  senior  year 
while  living  at  home. 

Sharon  Pahrman  has  transferred  to  the  White- 
fish  High  School  to  finish  her  senior  year. 

Dorothy  Dunn,  a  1963  graduate  of  our  school, 
has  been  awarded  the  ^200  annual  scholarship 
given  by  Copper  Chapter,  American  Business 
Women's   Association.   Miss   Dunn   is   a  junior 
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attending  the  College  of  Great  Falls.  She  is  major- 
ing in  music  with  emphasis  on  voice  and  plans  to 
teach,  after  graduation. 

Wallace  D.  Watkins,  a  1946  graduate  of  our 
school  and  a  1950  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  has  become  field  services  coordinator 
for  Goodwill  Industries  in  Washington,  D.C.  He 
has  been  head  of  Goodwill  Industries  since  1959. 
He  was  director  of  services  for  the  blind  in  1954 
and  later  was  director  of  rehabilitation  and  per- 
■  onnel  services. 

— Harold  Leigland 

Voices  in  the  Mail 

Last  year  I  joined  a  tape  club  known  as  "The 
Voice  Spondance  Club."  I  can  exchange  tapes 
with  persons  all  over  the  world.  As  of  now  I've 
exchanged  tapes  with  people  in  New  York,  Arkans- 
as, Oregon,  New  Mexico  and  Illinois. 

When  I  receive  a  tape  in  the  mail,  I  listen  to  see 
v/hat  is  on  it.  While  listening,  I  might  take  a  few 
notes.  I  look  over  my  notes  to  see  if  all  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  me  were  written  down.  After  I  finish 
listening,  I  thoroughly  erase  the  tape.  Then  I  place 
the  microphone  and  set  the  volume.  If  I  want  some 
music  on  the  tape  either  for  background  or  to 
record  a  song  or  two,  I  plug  in  a  patch  cord  and 
set  the  volume  on  the  phonograph.  After  I  finish 
recording,  I  check  to  see  how  it  turns  out.  If  it 
plays  back  nicely,  I  put  it  in  the  mail. 

If  the  recording  doesn't  turn  out  so  well,  I  check 
the  microphone  and  patch  cord  connections.  If 
those  are  good  connections,  I  clean  the  heads, 
set  the  volume  and  test.  Sometimes  the  tape  might 
be  old  and  wrinkled  so  I  would  take  out  another 
tape,  put  it  on  the  recorder  and  test  again.  If  that 
turns  out  nicely,  I  record  the  message  again  and 
put  it  in  the  mail. 

— Jim  Aldrich 

The  Mountains,  Not  A  City 

Many  people  would  much  rather  be  in  mount 
ains  than  in  a  city.  One  of  the  most  important 
reasons  is  that  they  prefer  the  cool  mountain  air 
to  the  hot  city  air.  In  a  city,  the  air  is  dry,  dusty, 
and  smells  of  all  the  bad  smells  that  are  typical  of 
a  city.  Besides  being  cool^  the  mountain  air  is  clean 
and  moist.  Odors  of  pine  and  wild  flowers  delight 
the  nostrils.  — 

As  we  climb  lazily- up  a  mountain  path  enjoying 
these  smells  and  this  fresh  air,  let's  take  time  to 
notice  the  mountain  sounds.  Sounds  like  the  wind 


rustling  through  the  brush  will  never  be  heard  in 
a  city.  Yes,  it  is  true,  we  might  hear  the  wind  rus- 
tling through  the  trees  in  a  city,  but  the  sound  is 
different  in  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  mountainous 
country.  Please,  stand  still  and  listen.  Forget  the 
noisy  sounds  of  the  city.  Listen  for  the  quiet  sound 
of  a  doe  bringing  her  fawn  out  of  the  woods  to  the 
edge  of  a  creek  to  drink.  Hush.  Don't  say  a  word. 
Don't  scare  them  away.  While  standing  thus,  we 
may  also  be  able  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the 
birds  as  they  twitter  their  conversation  back  and 
forth.  Perhaps  we  may  hear  a  fish  jump  out  of  the 
v.'ater  after  a  fly,  or  a  squirrel  running  here  and 
there  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  a  very 
busy  fellow.  Oh!  listen  to  these  sounds  and  forgec 
about  the  troubles  which  city  life  offers.  Try  to  be 
as  free  as  the  wild  life  surrounding  us.  Be  happy 
with  this  thought  for  just  a  little  while. 

If  I  have  been  fishing  and  have  caught  a  few  of 
those  trout,  we  may  wish  to  cook  them  over  a  camp 
fire.  Just  taste  that  delicious  flavor!  What  a  marvel 
it  is  that  food  can  taste  so  much  better  when  eaten 
under  the  great  influence  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  peacefulness  of  the  quiet  world  around 
closes  about  us  as  we  sit  by  our  fire  enjoying  its 
warmth.  Let's  appreciate  the  recreation  area  pro- 
vided for  us.  It  is  here  for  our  benefit  to  use  and 
enjoy  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  That's  what  God 
created  it  for. 

People  enjoy  all  of  the  mountain  treasures 
mentioned  above  very  much,  but  the  treasure  they 
enjoy  most  is  the  mountain  scenery.  Nothing  that 
a  city  may  offer  under  the  heading  "Tourist  at- 
traction," can  ever  compare  with  the  majestic 
beauty  of  a  mountain.  The  mountain  as  it  rises 
high  in  the  air,  has  the  appearance  of  a  king  who 
rules  the  trees,  streams,  underbrush  and  canyons 
at  his  feet.  The  mountain  seems  almost  to  be 
protecting  the  beauties  of  nature  intrusted  to  its 
care.  The  splendor  of  this  mighty  giant  is  proudly 
reflected  back  from  the  water  below.  Crowned 
by  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  mountain  stands,  and 
will  stand  for  many  years  to  come,  so  that  the 
trees  will  raise  their  branches  in  honor  towards  it. 
Any  vacationer  may  stare  with  wonder  at  this 
lordly  wall  of  rock  which  God  hath  created  with 
its  beautiful  sun  enveloped  pe;,ks  or  the  darkness 
of  its  shadow  as  it  settles  into  blackness.  I  wish 
that  everyone  could  love  the  wonderful  mountain 
world  as  I  do. 

— Anita  Nelson 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  Deparfment  of  the  Deaf 
Corrected 

Class  2 

My    Mother   and    Norine    came    to  school. 
I  did  not  go  to  the  park. 
I  went  to  town. 
I  got  some  keys. 

— James  Burke 

I  watch  TV  at  home. 
I  play  with  my  sister,  Kathy. 
I  brought  an  apple  and  some  Fritos  to  school. 
We  ate  them. 

The  boys  and  girls  said,  "Thank  you." 

— Joe  Manzer 

I  got  some  letters. 
I  like  my  pictures. 
We  went  to  the  park. 
We  had  fun. 

— Howard  Hammell 

I  got  a  box.  It  was  from  Mother.  I  got  candy, 
colors,  books  and  cookies. 

I  have  some  pictures.  I  can  see  Mother  and  the 
baby.  I  have  my  pictures  at  school. 

— Sonny  Kinzel 

I  like  to  roUerskate. 

I  have  a  scrapbook.  I  like  to  read  at  school. 
I  go  to  church. 

— Tina  Braden 

John  Wehrli  likes  to  get  letters  from  his  family. 
Sometimes  his  brothers  draw  him  some  pictures. 
Mother  and  Kevin  came  to  school  to  see  John  and 
his  sisters. 

Darcie  LeMieux  comes  to  school  with  Daddy 
and  Brenda.  She  likes  to  write  and  color.  She  is 
learning  to  read. 

Mary  LaRoque  got  a  box  from  home.  She  got  a 
pretty  coat  and  dress.  She  likes  her  letters  from 
Mother  and  Brian.  She  likes  to  read  and  work  on 
her  numbers. 


My  Trip  to  Minnesota 

My  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldele  and  their 
children,  Christine  and  Bobby,  and  I  went  to  Min- 
nesota last  June.  We  ate  in  restaurants  and  stayed 
in  motels  on  the  way.  We  went  through  Rapid  City. 
We  stayed  in  a  Holiday  Inn  and  went  swimming. 
We  saw  Mount  Rushmore.  We  saw  the  Reptile 
Gardens.  We  went  to  Minneapolis.  Christine 
and  Bobby  and  I  went  swimming  many  times.  We 
went  boating  and  fishing,  too.  We  saw  many 
stores  and  big  buildings.  We  went  on  a  roller 
coaster  in  a  park.  We  had  fun. 

Then  on  the  way  home  we  went  to  visit  Douglas 
Harasymczuk  in  Miles  City.  We  played  a  while 
and  then  we  came  home.  I  had  a  nice  trip. 

— Mark  Aleksinski 
My  Week-end  with  Mark 

I  went  home  with  Mark  one  week-end.  Mark, 
Gerry  and  I  played  football  in  Gerry's  yard.  Gerry 
is  Mark's  friend.  We  went  to  the  Heisey  Memorial 
Building.  We  played  basketball.  Then  we  went 
home.  Mark  and  I  watched  television.  Mark's 
mother  told  us  to  go  to  bed. 

Saturday  morning  Mark  and  I  woke  up  about 
10:00  o'clock.  Mark,  Gerry  and  I  went  to  the 
Heisey  again.  We  played  basketball.  Then  we 
played  pool.  Mark  and  I  worked  setting  up  the 
pins  in  the  bowling  alley.  Mark  and  I  went  home 
to  eat.  Again  Mark's  friend  and  I  went  to  the  Hei- 
sey. We  played  football  in  the  gym.  Then  we  play- 
ed hide-and-seek. 

Sunday  the  family  and  I  went  to  church.  The 
family  and  I  watched  a  football  game  at  Central 
High  School. 

It  was  a  nice  week-end. 

— Stephen  Brunelle 
My  Trip  to  Spokane 

Daddy,  Mother  and  I  went  to  Spokane.  Daddy 
and  Mother  took  me  to  the  hospital.  A  doctor 
gave  me  some  tests.  Then  we  visited  our  friends 
and  saw  their  fish  and  two  guinea  pigs.  After  a 
while  we  got  in  the  car  and  started  for  home.  It 
seemed  a  long  way  and  it  took  a  long  time.  After 
riding  a  while  we  stopped  to  eat.  I  saw  four  baby 
deer,  one  mother  deer,  a  sheep,  a  donkey,  many 
cows,  and  many  horses  on  the  way  home.  It  was 
8:00,  when  Mother,  Daddy,  and  I  got  home.  The 
rest  of  my  family  was  happy  to  see  us.  My  family 
drank  chocolate  milk.  We  watched  television  and 
we  were  glad  to  be  home. 

— Pamela  Kovas'h 
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Our  Chinchillas 

My  family  has  thirty-seven  chinchillas.  If  a 
mother  chinchilla  has  a  baby  chinchilla  with 
white  around  its  eyes  it  is  worth  about  ^1000.00. 
Our  chinchillas  are  gray  and  sell  for  about  ^100. 
When  the  mother  chinchilla  is  about  to  have 
babies,  the  father  chinchilla  should  have  a  collar 
around  its  neck  and  be  tied,  because  he  will  kill  the 
babies.  The  mother  chinchilla  can  have  from  four 
to  six  babies  at  a  time.  The  chinchillas  eat  rabbit 
food,  hay,  and  water.  Chinchillas  have  long  tails, 
htde  ears,  sharp  teeth  and  very  soft  fur.  My  family 
like  to  pet  the  chinchilla's  fur.  My  father's  friend 
in  Billings  has  five  hundred  chinchillas.  We  hope 
to  make  a  lot  of  money  selling  chinchillas. 

— Douglas  Catron 

Our  Fall  Party 

We  had  a  party  in  the  gym  October  first.  We 
had  a  relay  race  carrying  an  apple  on  a  spoon. 
Then  we  had  a  relay  passing  balls.  We  played  a 
game  like  drop  the  handkerchief  with  paper  fall 
leaves.  We  played  "Around  the  World"  last. 

The  refreshments  were  ice  cream,  kool-aid,  and 
and  cookies.  The  boys  and  girls  received  bounc- 
ing ball  games,  candy  bars,  suckers,  and  balloons. 

We  had  a  good  time  at  the  party. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

My  Week-end  at  Home 

I  went  home  last  Friday.  I  played  in  the  strav; 
and  made  a  house.  My  dog  was  excited  to  see  me. 
I  played  with  my  dog  in  the  straw.  My  dog  had 
grown. 

There  were  six  baby  kittens  in  the  barn. 
I  raked  leaves. 

I  dug  potatoes.  I  brought  the  potatoes  to  the 
house. 

My  calf  had  grown  horns. 

My  sister  gave  me  a  candy  bar. 

I  had  a  nice  week-end. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

Our  New  Speech  Room 

We  have  a  new  speech  room  at  school.  We  have 
new  ear-phones  for  everyone.  They  have  no  wires. 
We  have  a  new  projector  in  the  speech  room.  We 
go  to  the  speech  room  for  reading  class,  too.  We 
wear  the  ear-phones  while  we  read  the  questions 
which  are  projected  on  the  wall.  We  learn  speech 
in  the  speech  room. 

— Jon  Mullins 


Our  Field  Trip 

Our  class  went  on  a  field  trip  around  Great 
Falls.  We  rode  in  the  school  station  wagon.  We 
saw  some  apartment  houses,  two  hospitals  and 
many  motels.  We  saw  Mr.  Gibson's  statue  in  the 
park.  He  was  the  man  who  planned  Great  Falls. 
We  saw  the  smelter  where  Charlotte's  father 
works.  We  saw  a  factory.  We  saw  many  stores  and 
two  theaters  in  the  business  center.  We  saw  the 
new  high  school.  It  is  large  and  beautiful.  We 
came  back  to  school  at  3:00.  We  had  a  good  field 
trip. 

— Marion  Louie 

New  Children  in  Our  School 

We  have  fifteen  new  children  in  our  school  this 
year.  Miss  Rankin  has  nine  new  children  in  her 
class.  She  has  a  set  of  twins.  They  are  two  cute 
little  girls  with  brown  hair  and  eyes.  Mrs.  Meier 
has  four  new  children  in  her  room.  We  have  man/ 
children  in  our  school  this  year. 

— Peggy  Jo  Sharon 

Our  New  Books 

We  have  many  new  books  this  year.  We  have 
new  social  studies  books  and  science  books  and 
reading  books.  The  name  of  the  reading  book  is 
"A  Magic  World."  Mr.  Lenth  gave  us  the  new 
reading  books.  They  have  some  fairy  tales  and 
some  famous  stories  in  them.  They  are  fun  to  read. 
One  story  was  about  a  soup  stone.  A  hungry 
soldier  was  walking  through  a  village.  He  asked  for 
a  pot  and  some  water.  Then  the  soldier  tossed  a 
stone  in  the  pot  of  water.  Then  the  people  of  the 
village  put  in  many  vegetables  and  two  rabbits.  So 
the  soup  stone  is  a  magic  way  to  make  soup. 

— Robert  Stepp'er 

Changes  in  School 

I  like  the  school  better.  Some  boys  and  girls 
like  it  because  they  are  comfortable.  We  are  happy 
in  school.  We  are  in  different  classes  because  some 
subjects  were  hard  for  us  last  year.  Now  we  will 
understand  better.  School  will  have  more  im- 
provements. It  will  be  a  pretty  school. 

- — Douglas  Pederson 

New  Teachers 

Miss  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Bowling  are  the  new 
teachers.  Miss  Wheeler  teaches  us  Reading.  Mr. 
Bowling  teaches  us  Social  Studies.  We  like  them 
very  much.  They  are  very  nice  to  us. 

— Gloria  Juarez 
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News 

I  came  from  Massachusetts. 

I  have  a  brother  and.  a  sister.  They  go  to  my 
school.  Their  names  are  John  and  Christine. 

My  sister  and  I  roller  skated,  one  Saturday.  We 
had  fun. 

The  men  moved  our  things  from  the  house  in 
a  truck  and  we  came  to  Montana. 

— Joan  Wehrli 

New  Classmates 

My  new  classmates  are  Joan  Wehrli  and  Nadie 
Has  Eagle.  Joan  is  a  new  girl.  She  is  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Nadie  is  an  Indian  girl.  Pat  Sulisky  did 
not  come  back  to  school.  Now  I  have  three  girls 
and  four  boys  in  my  class. 

— Floyd  Friez 

Y.M.C.A. 

I  go  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  Every  Tuesday  I  go  to  the 
gym.  We  have  fun.  Every  Thursday  we  go  swim- 
ming. We  have  fun. 

Hike  to  swim  and  play  in  the  gym. 

Shelly  Black  is  a  good  swimmer.  She  is  skillful. 

I  like  to  go  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

— Nadie  Has  Eagle 

Sore  Shoulder 

We  boys  played  football  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

I  fell  and  hurt  my  right  shoulder. 

I  went  to  town  to  see  the  doctor  after  dinner.  I 
had  a  X-ray  of  my  shoulder.  I  saw  a  picture  of  my 
shoulder.  The  bone  was  broken. 

I  came  back  to  school  that  afternoon. 

— Billy  Three  Irons 

News 

It  was  cold. 

It  snowed. 

I  did  not  see  birds. 

I  threw  a  snow  ball. 

I  liked  it. 

—Russell  Hoyt 

My  Favorite  Season 

Winter  is  my  favorite  season.  I  like  it  because 
in  the  winter,  we  boys  can  play  with  snowballs.  T 
also  like  to  walk  on  the  snow.  James  and  I  walk 
on  the  snowy  street  every  Sunday  in  the  winter.  We 
boys  and  girls  play  with  sleds  on  the  hills  in  the 
winter. 

— Donald  Annis 


My  Hobbies 

I  like  to  hunt  many  kinds  of  animals  and  draw 
pictures  of  birds. 

I  also  like  to  write  to  pen  pals  in  other  states  and 
countries.  I  write  to  a  girl  in  Washington  whose 
name  is  Shirley  Forar. 

Another  hobby  is  skiing.  I  like  this  hobby  the 
best. 

I  also  enjoy  studying  my  lessons. 

— Jim  Mullins 

The  Weather 

It  was  cold  for  a  month.  It  rained.  It  snowed. 
The  weather  changed  many  times. 
It  was  warm  for  one  day.  It  was  sunny. 
More  rain  made  the  ground  muddy. 
Maybe  we  will  have  more  snow  or  rain  in  Oc- 
tober. 

■ — David  Watson 

My  Favorite  Person 

Miss  Wheeler  is  a  new  teacher.  She  lived  in 
South  Dakota,  and  she  went  to  college.  She  liked 
college.  She  teaches  us  English  and  mathematics. 
We  like  Miss  Wheeler  to  teach  us  so  we  can  learn 
our  new  lessons.  She  likes  to  teach. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 

My  Summer  Vacation 

Bill,  Mike,  and  I  went  to  camp  for  three  days.  I 
was  almost  afraid  of  Bill  bec£.  se  he  was  like  a 
bear  when  he  cut  the  firewood.  Bill,  Mike,  and  I 
tried  to  go  to  Goat  Lake,  but  it  was  too  far  so  wc 
gave  up  and  went  home. 

I  cut  the  wood  for  Bill  to  fix  the  fireplace. 
Mike  and  Bill  went  to  fix  the  sleeping  bags  and  I 
cooked  the  food  for  them  while  they  were  working. 

— James  Allen 

My  Hobby 

My  hobby  is  taking  an  art  course.  I  think  it  is 
more  fun  to  draw.  I  am  taking  the  course  from 
Minneapolis,  because  I  want  to  learn  to  draw, 
paint,  and  pencil  draw.  Maybe  in  about  three  years, 
I  will  work  for  the  Minneapolis  Art  School  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

— Alvin  Short 

The  New  Teachers 
The  new  teachers'  names   are   Miss  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  Bowling.  Miss  Wheeler  is  teaching  us 
English  and  mathematics;  but  we  do  not  have  Mr. 
Bowling  for  any  class. 
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Miss  Wheeler  lived  in  South  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Bowhng  lived  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Bowling  came  to  Great 
Falls,  Montana  to  teach;  and  I  am  happy  they 
came. 

— Orva  Daniel 

An  Interesting  Trip 

Last  August  30th  we  left  from  South  Dakota 
for  our  trip  to  Colorado.  We  got  there  in  the 
afternoon.  I  saw  the  place  where  I  was  born. 

We  stopped  at  my  friend's  house.  Nobody  was 
home.  So  we  went  downtown.  I  saw  my  friend  shop- 
ping. Ethel  Sarkisian  was  so  surprised  that  I  was 
grown  up  now. 

On  another  day  we  met  a  doctor  about  an 
operation  on  my  face.  We  talked  a  lot  about  it. 
My  mother  explained  it  to  me. 

On  Thursday  night  we  went  to  see  the  Lawrence 
Welk  Show.  Many  people  were  there. 

Friday  morning  my  friend  Greg  Sarkisian  show- 
ed me  the  football  field  at  his  school.  It  was  a 
large  field  with  beautiful  green  grass. 

In  the  afternoon  I  left  by  airplane  to  come  back 
to  school. 

I  had  a  lot  of  fun,  and  I  will  go  to  Denver  again 
next  summer  to  get  an  operation  on  my  face. 

— Jean  Handy 

Summer  Vacation 

Last  summer  my  father,  Steve,  Creed,  and  I 
built  a  chimney  on  to  our  house  with  rocks.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  build  the  chimney,  but  the  rocks 
are  very  pretty.  My  house  is  not  finished  yet. 

Steve  painted  the  barn.  The  colors  are  green 
and  white. 

My  family  went  fishing.  We  slept  in  sleeping 
bags  near  the  lake.  Creed  almost  caught  a  big  fish. 

— Douglas  Westphal 

My  Summer  Vacation 

My  father  had  two  weeks  for  vacation.  We  had 
planned  to  go  camping  and  fishing  but  we  did 
not  have  much  time.  We  did  stop  at  different 
lakes  such  as  Dailey  Lake,  Harrison  Lake,  Canyon 
Ferry  Lake,  Southern  Reservior  Lake.  I  caught 


many  fish  such  as  perch,  carp,  sucker,  rainbow 
trout,  and  brown  trout.  One  day  at  Canyon  Ferry 
Lake  my  little  brothers  wanted  to  learn  how  to 
fish.  I  taught  them  how  to  do  it.  They  learned 
quickly  and  now  they  enjoy  fishing  also. 

— Vivian  Menefee 

Why  I  Am  Glad  I  Am  A  Boy 

I  am  glad  I  am  a  boy,  because  the  boys  don't 
need  parents'  permission  to  go  everywhere.  The 
girls  must  go  with  the  parents  because  parents  arc 
afraid  boys  might  give  girls  a  lot  of  problems. 

We  feel  that  girls  have  hard  work  fixing  their 
hair  and  keeping  very  neat  dresses.  It  is  very  easy 
for  boys  to  wear  shirts  and  pants. 

If  we  marry  it  is  our  problem  to  make  the  living 
and  earn  the  money.  The  girls  get  in  bad  moods 
easier  than  boys.  I  know,  because  I  have  met  girls 
with  bad  moods.  The  boys  have  bad  moods  but 
they  don't  stay  that  way  as  long  as  girls  do. 

The  boys  can  have  their  own  cars  or  borrow 
their  fathers'  cars.  The  girls  can't  have  their  own 
cars,  but  they  can  borrow  their  fathers'  cars  for  a 
short  while. 

The  girls  can't  play  football,  because  girls  are 
not  strong  enough  and  cry  so  easily. 

— Leslie  Sherrard 

Why  I  Am  Glad  I  Am  A  Boy 

I  am  glad  I  am  a  boy,  because  I  like  to  be  rough 
and  I  like  exercises  better  than  girls. 

I  like  to  work  harder.  Every  summer  I  always 
work  at  the  ranches  and  farms  and  ride  many 
horses. 

Many  boys  always  tease  girls.  They  don't  like  to 
go  to  town  as  often  and  they  do  not  take  so  long 
buying  new  clothes.  They  always  like  to  ride  in 
their  cars  and  hot  rods.  They  like  to  race  with  any- 
one. 

They  love  all  different  kinds  of  sports.  They 
love  to  play  football,  baseball  and  basketball. 

They  love  to  watch  sports  on  T.V.  and  movies, 
and  watch  drag  races  and  race  cars. 

Boys  always  have  more  freedom  and  go  to 
places,  football  games  or  to  movies  on  the  week- 
ends. 
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Men  always  work  hard  to  earn  money  for  their 
living  and  pay  or  buy  for  their  children  and  wife. 

We  have  a  good  time  and  like  to  work  hard  for 
our  money. 

— Alvin  Birdhat 

Camp 

Last  Friday  afternoon  we  high  school  girls  and 
boys  went  to  camp.  We  arrived  at  the  Diamond 
Bar  X  Ranch  about  5  o'clock.  Then  we  brought 
our  things  from  the  bus  and  put  them  into  the 
log  cabins.  All  of  us  visited  at  Mr.  Ray  Lyons' 
house.  Suddenly  I  saw  an  old  girl  friend  and  I  ran 
and  hugged  her  because  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a 
year.  We  talked  and  talked  to  each  other.  That 
night  after  supper  we  played  outside.  Sheri  and  I 
hid  from  the  boys  and  girls. 

Saturday  morning  Mr.  Bowling,  Miss  Wheeler, 
Sheri,  Alvin,  Vivian  and  I  went  for  a  hike.  Satur- 
day afternoon  some  of  girls  and  I  rode  on  horses 
all  afternoon,  I  raced  with  Ken.  Finally  I  decided 
to  leave  because  of  so  much  rain. 

Sunday  morning  I  talked  to  my  friends  before 
we  left. 

We  had  a  wonderful  time  at  the  camp.  I  hope 
we  will  go  camping  there  again. 

— Loretha  Risingsun 

My  Weekend  Camping  Trip 

Last  Friday  noon  all  of  us  high  school  boys  and 
girls  got  on  the  bus  and  went  off  to  the  Diamond 
Bar  X  Ranch.  When  we  got  there,  the  weather  was 
nice  and  sunny.  We  had  to  unload  the  bus  on 
which  we  had  brought  all  our  belongings.  After 
that  some  boys  and  I  pitched  our  tent.  Then  we 
went  exploring  through  the  woods.  That  night 
we  had  shrimp  and  it  was  very  delicious,  but  I  had 
to  wash  the  dishes.  When  I  had  finished  my  job, 
I  joined  with  the  others  in  playing  hide  and  seek. 
Finally  I  got  too  tired  and  went  to  bed  about 
3:30  a.m. 

Saturday  I  visited  with  some  of  my  friends  in 
the  lodge  and  waited  for  the  horses.  When  the 
horses  arrived,  I  picked  the  same  horse  that  I  rode 
last  year.  His  name  was  Fred.  I  gave  Miss  Wheel- 
er and  Mr.  Bowling  a  ride.  Then  I  went  off  with 
a  couple  of  girls  on  the  country  roads  to  race.  Oh 
my  aching  back!  I  rode  for  three  hours.  That  night 
we  played  cards  and  again  went  out  in  the  dark 


with  flash  lights  beaming  on  all  of  us.  It  was  verv 
spooky  looking. 

Sunday  we  had  to  get  everything  ready  for  the 
bus.  When  the  bus  arrived,  we  loaded  everything 
and  went  back  to  our  beloved  school! 

— Kenneth  Safty 

My  Weekend  Camping  Trip 

Last  Friday  at  noon  we  went  on  a  camping  trip. 
We  prepared  the  food  and  put  it  in  the  two  station 
v/agons,  along  with  our  suitcases,  sleeping  bags  and 
tents,  and  rode  the  bus  to  the  Diamond  Bar  X 
Ranch.  We  saw  two  new  houses  called  "A"  frame 
houses.  We  wanted  them  to  be  our  cabins  while 
at  the  ranch. 

That  afternoon  the  boys  and  girls  walked  and 
enjoyed  seeing  the  countryside. 

Alvin  Birdhat,  Mr.  Alan  Barker  and  Mr.  Czer- 
nicki  and  I  walked  to  a  small  dam  and  saw  where 
the  flood  from  last  year  had  damaged  the  area.  T 
remember  how  different  it  looked  last  year.  The 
flood  was  really  bad. 

The  girls  cooked  the  food  for  us  and  the  boys 
went  to  a  "A"  frame  house  and  talked  and  that 
night  we  played  hide  and  seek.  We  slept  in  the 
cabins. 

Last  Saturday  Mr.  LeMieux  r.nd  I  walked  to  the 
dam  on  the  old  road  for  about  eight  miles. 

We  boys  and  girls  went  on  a  hayride  later.  Mr. 
Lyons  said  the  ride  was  free. 

We  played  in  the  cabins  that  night.  Sunday  we 
cleaned  the  cabins  and  went  back  to  the  school. 

— Robert  Gililland 

An  Interesting  Trip  That  I  Took  This  Summer 

Last  June,  my  folks  and  I  went  to  Virginia  City, 
Nevada  City,  and  to  Idaho  Falls  where  we  visited 
my  aunt  and  uncle.  We  stayed  with  them  for  four 
days.  Then  we  went  to  Mother  Goose  Land.  It  is 
cute.  We  went  to  Yellowstone  Park  also.  We  saw 
many  bears  there.  Afterward  we  went  to  Livings- 
ton and  then  to  Bozeman.  There  we  stayed  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  we  went  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  Cavern.  It  is  pretty.  After  that  we  went  back 
home.  We  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

— Sandra  Sherrard 
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